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When the President of this association suggested that he was 
anxious to have a discussion on some subject of general interest 
to the public and to medical men, it occurred to me that it might 
be well to have a word to say regarding the influence of school 
work upon the nervous disorders of childhood. The question is 
one that has been ventilated freely enough, and among the laity, 
at least, the opinion seems to prevail that in some mysterious 
way the school is responsible for mental fatigue in children as 
well as for the development of many of the neuroses of early life. 

The pedantic application of psychologic and pseudo-psychol¬ 
ogic methods to the study of the mental development of children 
has become the fad of the day. Popular magazines print articles 
with the evident purpose of stirring up the public and of showing 
what a baneful influence the school exercises. The cry is raised 
that we are overtaxing the child, are cramming him full of knowl¬ 
edge, to the detriment of his God-given qualities, are retarding 
his intellectual development instead of furthering it. and are 
making pitiable creatures of what might otherwise have been the 
very pride of creation. One author would have children treated 
as are the most tender plants; not an idea is to be put into their 
heads before the age of ten, and, according to many other writers, 
children must be toyed with rather than instructed. And all these 
demands are made, and all this hue and cry are raised on the 

*Read at the meeting of the American Neurological Association, June 
4 and S, 1906. 
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supposition that the school is overdoing the matter of education, 
and that the child is being deprived of a wholesome development. 

Let the public at large, and parents in particular, not forget 
that even while the older educational methods were in vogue, 
comparatively little harm was done, and that in former years 
there seemed to be less difficulty in the way of developing sane 
minds and of raising children to whom a little knowledge was 
no burden, and who seemed to grow up into robust manhood 
and womanhood none the worse for the tasks that had been im¬ 
posed upon them in earlier years. It is well that some authorita¬ 
tive statement should come from the members of this association, 
to whom, collectively, a large number of children would have been 
brought exhibiting the baneful effects of school work if such 
injury had in reality been wrought. I leave it to you to agree 
with or to combat the conclusions which I have reached, based 
upon an experience of twenty-one years and upon thousands of 
cases of nervous disease in hospital and in private practice. I 
have not seen a single instance of serious injury done to the 
child’s menta^ development by any influence which the school 
as such coulu have exerted. I refer not only to children who 
attend private schools, but quite as much to those who are edu¬ 
cated in the larger public institutions. 

The clinical symptoms of neurasthenia, the very form of 
nervous disorder which we should expect if the school were 
directly responsible for mental fatigue, are rarely encountered in 
children . 1 The lack of concentration, the headache which comes 
from an attempt to apply one’s self to a given task, the feeling 
of restlessness and of depression, the pain on the top of the head 
and the drawing sensations in the back of the neck,—all these 
symptoms so characteristic of the adult neurasthenia are not met 
with in the young; and the physical symptoms, the tremor of 
the hands and the lids, the exaggeration of the deep reflexes, 
these, too, in association with one another, are rare in the earlier 
vears of life. 

Nor is it astonishing that the physician should encounter 
these disorders so rarely if we bear in mind the very marked 
improvement which has taken place in the modern school methods, 
when we consider how easy the acquisition of knowledge is made 

»So rarely, indeed, that the subject is not even discussed in text-books' 
on the nervous disorders of children. 
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early in life, how the child’s perceptions and reasoning powers 
are awakened without subjecting the child to any strain, and if 
we compare these modern methods with the older ones in which 
everything was made dependent upon memory alone, and in which 
the perceptive and reasoning faculties of the child were not prop¬ 
erly developed and respected. I have made it a point to confer 
with a number of teachers and educators, and have asked them 
whether they have noticed the easy mental fatigue of children, 
and whether they could understand the opposition to school work 
which seems to be widespread and unwarranted. The prevalent 
opinion among those best able to judge is that no such strain 
is noticeable among the normal pupils of a school. Every effort 
is made by the best teachers of the day to provide against unusual 
fatigue, the subjects of each day are divided in such a way that 
the attention of a child is not riveted for too long a time upon 
any one subject. The subjects are frequently changed, thereby 
securing a wholesome variety in mental application; and in this 
country, at least, possibly by contrast with the older methods 
prevalent in some of the countries of Europe, greater physical 
freedom is permitted in the school room, so that there is less 
danger also of physical fatigue than there is abroad. If we 
consider, furthermore, that in the arrangements of the school 
programmes allowance is made in the succession of studies for the 
fact that the mind is naturally a little keener and fresher in the 
earlier than in the later hours of the day, and that the easier and 
more difficult subjects are arranged in such a fashion as to 
lighten the task as much as possible for the child; if we consider 
these facts and many more which the pedagogue would be much 
better fitted to dilate upon than I am, we cannot, with a clear 
conscience, charge the school or the teacher with any responsibil¬ 
ity for the production of mental fatigue, if such exists. 

Mental fatigue is to my mind no more of a morbid symptom 
than physical fatigue is, provided it be transitory and be recovered 
from promptly after a short period of relaxation. Just as phys¬ 
ical fatigue follows upon physical exercise, so mental fatigue 
may follow upon exercise of the ordinary faculties, and the latter 
is quite as innocuous as is the former. That a child should feel 
tired after a few hours of school work, that it should feel at the 
end of a school session that it must have a few hours of play 
before it can engage in any serious mental occupation is quite 
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as natural and normal as that a child after hours of play should 
feel physically tired and in need of rest before it can continue 
its games. It is worth noting that one psychologist who has 
made satisfactory tests of the perceptive qualities of the child 
during school hours, finds that the child’s mind is just as active 
in the afternoon as in the early morning hours. While I am not 
willing to accept any one series of tests as conclusive, this special 
experience goes to prove that there is not very much foundation 
for the general outcry against the present-day school methods. 

It would be natural for the public, or for you, to ask whether 
we medical men, and neurologists in particular, have not insisted 
many a time in the course of years that pupils be withdrawn 
from school and whether we have not seen neuroses of various 
kinds develop in school children. To this an affirmative answer 
may be given with absolute frankness. Not infrequently have I 
insisted that a child be withdrawn from school because its gen¬ 
eral nervous temperament was such that the influence of the 
school room was not a wholesome one for it and that the presence 
of such a child was certain to exercise a baneful influence upon 
others. The child was unfit for school, but the school did not 
unfit it. If a pupil in attendance at a school develops St. Vitus’ 
dance, the pupil must naturally be withdrawn both for his own 
sake and for the sake of others; but such a child has the tendency 
to chorea and the school cannot be held to account for the de¬ 
velopment of the disease, and, as a matter of fact, in the vast 
majority of instances if any one factor were to be held to account 
for the development of St. Vitus’ dance in those predisposed, 
it would be the methods of play rather than the methods of work. 

Many a time, too, I have advised that a child be withdrawn 
from school because the strain of work and the rivalry with others 
was too great for its mental make-up. But such deficiencies are 
inherent in the child itself and are not to be laid at the door of 
school methods. There is nothing more difficult to convey to the 
mind of the parent than the fact that the child is not. up to the 
standard of other children and cannot be expected to vie with 
them. In the interest of our entire population, in the interest of 
the vast majority of children, we must insist that school methods 
be adapted to the normal child and not to the child that is men¬ 
tally or physically deficient. It is the determination of parents 
rather than of teachers to keep the defective children, the mental 
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weaklings, abreast of the healthy average child that is responsible 
for much of the mischief that is done, and it is only within recent 
years that the governing bodies in our larger cities have felt the 
responsibility of educating the moderately defective child apart 
from the others, thus doing away with the unjust rivalries and 
with the injustice of expecting all children to come up to a single 
standard of attainment. If you call such schools, “schools for the 
training of defective children,” omitting altogether the terms 
“weak-minded,” “imbecile” and “idiotic,” you will encounter the 
opposition of the proud parent who can see no blemish in its off¬ 
spring. If you use some more euphemistic term, speaking of 
them as “ training schools,” or if you will use anv term that 
carries no slur with it, you will find that great good will be 
accomplished in every community by the establishment of such 
schools. I trust that every member of this association will con¬ 
tribute his influence in his own community for the establishment 
of such institutions. It is one of the crying needs of the day. 

Granting that the question of mental fatigue in children has 
been given undue importance, what are the conditions which give 
rise to the functional neuroses of childhood? Among the causes 
responsible for this are the restless spirit of the American home, 
the examples set by the parents that everything must be done, 
not well nor even half well, but at least hurriedly. The social 
ambition that pervades the home, that allows less consideration 
to be given to the study of the child by the parent, than to the 
impressions made upon one’s neighbors,—these are the forces 
that work for evil. Children are forced early in life to be up 
and doing in order to get into, and to remain in, the social swim, 
The inordinate pursuit of athletic sports, with its intense rivalries, 
the dances, the frequent visits to theaters,—all these are re¬ 
sponsible for the nervous affections of the young and for such 
mental fatigue as exists in children. It is the school alone which 
in our American life exerts that slight restraining and quieting 
influence which our children need above all else. 



